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HYDROXYLAMINE AND PYRO FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


HE virtues of hydroxylamine as a developing agent have evidently been over- 

rated. Its energy in calling forth the latent image will not compensate for 

the vigor with which it acts upon the film, producing a profuse eruption of blisters or 
a comptee reticulation of the surface. 

The injury to the film is not to be laid entirely to the action of the caustic alkali, 
used in conjunction with it, inasmuch as the hydroxylamine alone will cause the 
breaking out of the pustules. However, hydroxylamine will not be relegated to the 
confines of those other interesting photographic chemicals, which from time to 
time shine in the galaxy of the magazine articles with a brilliant but brief glory. 

I find that hydroxylamine, in connection with pyro-gallic acid, is not only a valu- 
able adjunct in keeping clear the solution of pyro for an indefinite time, but also 
adds some virtues which the pyro alone does not possess. 

A negative developed with a mixture containing a certain percentage of the 
hydroxylamine, possesses a wonderful clearness in the shadows and a brilliancy 
in the high lights, which not only contributes to its beauty but materially to its 
quick printing qualities, a desideratum earnestly wished for during the winter days. 
The resulting color of the negatives is bluish. 

The formula which I employ is as follows : 
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Take for developer from 2 to 4 drs. of a, to 8 oz. of 6, according to the nature of 
the negatives. 

I would highly recommend the employment of this solution for the production 
of lantern slides and window transparencies. The principal objection to dry plate 
glass positives, for the magic lantern, is the chalkiness of the high lights and the 
want of transparency in the shadows. It must be confessed that wet plate slides 
generally carry off the palm when brilliancy is demanded. 

The use of hydroxylamine, as far as my experience goes, communicates the 
desired virtues. There is obtained by its use a depth of bluish black tones, rich in 
gradations, soft and pleasing to the eye, which are not lost when the image is pro- 
jected upon the screen. 
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Of course, judgment is demanded in the making of lantern slides, to get that vigor 
without cutting off too much light. 

I prefer the hydroxlamine and pyro development to the ferrous oxalate, not 
only for the increased beauty of the tones, but also for the degree of intensity obtained 
without danger of clogging the shadows or making too dense the high lights. 

The process of development can be watched more readily and the proper 
degree of strength determined much better than with oxalate. 

For window transparencies more density is required than for lantern slides. 

I have a mixture of the hydroxylamine and pyro which I have kept for more 
than two months without the slightest indication of discoloration. I recommend all 
who delight in clear, brilliant work to try the virtues of the new claimant, and rein- 
state it in favor as a valuable adjunct though a bad principal. 

JOHN G. CASSEBAUM. 


ON THE ART VALUE OF THE INSTANTANEOUS FLASH-LIGHT. 


_ is so little variety in the character of the illumination employed by 
’ photographers, that the productions of one gallery scarcely differ from those 
of another, save in technica] qualities. 

Certain styles of lighting become popular, from some cause or other, and every 
operator at once conforms to the prevailing taste, applies the self-same method to 
every character of face, despite the sarcastic remarks of the artist, who relentlessly 
dubs it ‘the photographic light.” 

Occasionally an amateur, possessed of taste or perhaps constrained by the con- 
ditions of light, will produce a novel and beautiful result, to the delight of the 
artist, to the disgust of the photographer for its lack of technical excellence. 

Should fashion or taste demand a certain style of lighting, the photographer 
is compelled to shift his curtains, cut off the light in one direction, subdue it in an- 
other, to obtain the desired result, which of necessity diminishes the quantity of 
light, prolongs the exposure, and produces a forced and unnatural expression. 

With the instantaneous light any variety of illumination may be had, simply 
by shifting the source of light. The most artistic effects can be secured without any 
labor, expense or increase of time of exposure. While the intensity of the light 
emanating from burning magnesium is considerably less than that of the sun- 
light, its actinic energy is about equal to one-third the power of the great luminary’s rays; 
consequently the light, though powerful, is soft, and there are no harsh contrasts 
like those produced by photographs taken in direct sunlight. 

Another factor contributing to the ease and beauty of posture in the subject is the 
abolition of the head-rest. There is no necessity for the sitter to remain immov- 
able: a slight swaying of the head or body cannot possibly be translated, the dura- 
tion of exposure being less than one-thirtieth of a second. 

Direct shadows, so effective in a work of art, have hitherto been excluded from 
photography, but with the flash-light they contribute much to the beauty of the picture, 
giving relief, pleasing contrast, and a degree of naturalness which is delightful. 

From an artistic point of view, we prefer the direct light, unscreened by ground 
glass or translucent paper. When subdued, the effect is more like daylight 
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work; besides, those beautiful lines of high lights along the nose, upon the 
cheeks, and on the forehead, which never appear in daylight photography, are lost. 

But little, if any, retouching is necessary, if the light is properly managed. 

The shadowed side should be illuminated by reflectors—the ordinary screens 
of white paper or muslin will answer, but we prefer cardboard or muslin covered 
with silvered paper, placed at a proper distance from the face. 

An effective method of lighting, artistic but not unusual, may be secured by 
placing the powder to be ignited at an elevation of about seven feet from the 
floor. A tripod placed upon a table may be used. 

The figure should be so placed that a line drawn to it from the base of the 
stand will make an angle of about forty-five degrees with the line in which the 
camera is placed. A reflector of silvered cardboard not only concentrates the light 
but also prevents its dissipation in the parts of the room behind it. 

The shadow will be lower, the further the sitter is placed from the background. 

One pecularity of the flash-light is the beautiful expression of the eyes—they 
have a brilliancy unequaled by any other process. 

With a certain brand of plates (let us here say the most rapid) and a measured 
quantity of powder, the time of exposure may be accurately estimated; how- 
ever, it is best to be a little liberal and not too rigidly follow the instructions in 
the package as to quantity necessary. 

If the powder is properly compounded, the ignition produces a flash identical in 
appearance to that of lightning; there should be but little smoke, and that not of 
a dense kind. 

The photographic property lies chiefly in the magnesium. The agency of the 
other compounds is to rapidly supply oxygen. 

Avoid, therefore, all preparations which claim to have no magnesium in their 
composition. If the ingredients are properly balanced, no residue and but little 
smoke are produced. It is, moreover, possible to compound a powder: brilliant, 
powerful in actinism, so that stops may be. used in the lenses, exceedingly rapid 
in igniting, and yet safe from explosion by ordinary percussion or agitation. 

Magnesium has a certain ortho-chromatic value, which may be increased by 
chemicals, which do not diminish its actinic force. We are hopeful of a per- 
fect ortho-chromatic powder in the near future. Meanwhile, we would recommend 
the new flash-light as a means of increasing the exchequer of the professional who 
is desponding under the depressing influence of low prices and bad trade. 


BLISTERS ON SILVER PRINTS. 


HERE are probably but few photographic printers who have not been troubled 

at times by the vexatious phenomenon known as blistering. In these 

days of bromide and mechanical prints however, it may be that some who have 

recently joined the ranks of the great photographic army, have not been 

troubled with blistered prints for the simple reason that they confine them- 
selves strictly to those processes in which the trouble alluded to never appears. 

In spite of all competitors, we still accord the first rank to the Silver Print on 

Albumenized Paper. It is in all respects the best paper process for reproducing and 
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exhibiting the fine detail, half-tone, and, indeed, all other good photographic quali- 
ties of a first-class negative. We may perhaps except the old Carbon Process, as 
still worked in England, but apart from this we can still say that the Silver Print 
is facile princeps. 

All photographic processes have their weak as well as their strong points. 
There is no one of them that will work of itself, and that does not require care and 
skill. Many of the modern printing processes may at first sight seem easier 
than the standard Silver Printing, but it should not be forgotten that the produc- 
tion of a good Silver Print demands a different kind of proficiency at the opera- 
tor’s hands from that required in the making, say of a platinum or bromide 
print. In other words, the printer on Albumenized Paper ought to be practi- 
cally conversant with every detail in the process, from the storing of the paper 
when bought, to the final burnishing or rolling, while the man who works on 
bromide or platinum has nothing to do with the sensitizing processes. This 
undoubtedly saves labor and time so far as the operator is concerned, but it also 
takes from under his own control an important part of the printing process. 

We have frequently devoted space in these columns to the consideration of the 
various modifications of the process of Silver Printing on Albumenized Paper, 
and it is not our intention to go over the beaten track of the matter again. We 
have lately however had our interest revived in the unpleasant phenomenon of 
blistering, and have determined to throw out a few hints for the benefit of any who 
may be persecuted by it. 

To begin with, if we consider blisters on albumen prints in the light of a photo- 
graphic disease, we say at once “ prevention is better than cure.” We have in- 
deed heard of curing the blisters completely after they had formed, by passing 
an india-rubber squeegee over the face of the print. Rough as this treatment may 
seem, it has proved effective in many cases, but we should hardly resort to it 
save as a fis aller. Some have advised that the blisters be pricked from the back 
z.¢. through the paper, with a needle; this also is risky. If the blisters are not 
larger than, say a grain of wheat, they will almost always dry down flat without 
leaving a mark on the face of the print, but as they will sometimes appear of the 
size of a small saucer, the above rather violent means may have to be employed 
now and then. 

It is quite natural that some inquiry should be made into the causes of such 
an annoying defect in work which is otherwise faultless) We may mention 
differences in temperature to which the paper is exposed during printing and 
washing, a too strong silver bath, a too highly albumenized paper, and a too 
strong hypo-fixing bath, as chief among the conditions suspected by those who 
have studied the matter. But our own practical experience in silver printing 
leads us to look in quite another direction for the reason. It will be remembered 
that in order to obtain the greatest brilliancy in prints, it is necessary to keep the 
image as much upon the surface of the paper as possible. That is to say, we 
look to the thickness of the paper and to the amount of albumen upon it, and 
watch its behavior when floated on the silver bath, taking care to remove it 
before the solution has time to penetrate entirely through the albumen and make 
the paper itself soggy and limp. It may, therefore, be questioned whether the 
albumen film is thoroughly coagulated by a short floating, and whether that por- 
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tion immediately in contact with the paper is not left in a partly soluble con- 
dition. This state of things will unfortunately be favored by just those con- 
ditions known to be the best for the production of brilliant prints—viz. a highly 
glossed paper, a strong silver bath, and perfect dryness of the paper at the time 
of floating, which must be short. We are sure of our ground when we say tha 
extreme dryness of the paper at the time of silvering is one of the chief causes of 
blistering. The albumen and the paper become horny and hard, and the sudden 
“ ducking ”’ in the silver bath is not well borne. 

Printing rooms generally being on the upper floors, and the paper kept there 
in a dry, hot atmosphere, it will sometimes happen than an epidemic of blisters 
will break out. If a few sheets of the paper be turned face upward on the 
table, they will almost instantly roll themselves up and be quite troublesome to 
manage in floating. Whenever the paper gets so dry as this we strongly urge that 
it be exposed to the damp air of acellar, for example, until the sheets show no further 
tendency to roll. This will both render the silvering much easier and pleasanter 
and lessen the liability to blister. 

Assuming that our hypothesis be correct, it may be asked why the blisters do 
not appear immediately when placed in the first wash-water, instead of only coming 
to view after removal from the hypo. We believe that this can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, when we remember that the simple operation of fixing the print and 
passing it into the wash-water really subjects the film to a great mechanical strain. 
Hyposulphite of Soda has remarkable penetrative powers; it is almost super- 
fluous to say that no good operator will use a vessel in which this chemical has 
been kept for any other purpose. Thus the whole albumen layer of the print, 
together with the paper support, is quickly and violently penetrated by a strong so- 
lution of a salt of great solvent and searching properties, to be again freed 
from it (or the greater part of it), almost as quickly and violently when first laid 
in the wash-water. The whole mechanical character of the print is changed by the 
action of the hypo; this can be seen from the way in which the prints sink and stick 
together in the water after fixing, as if water-logged, while the same tendency is 
not observed during any of the previous processes. Paper having a tendency to 
blister might, therefore, bear everything up to the fixing very well, but break down 
either here or, as usually happens, in the first wash. 

Passing the prints from the fixing bath into a solution of common salt of about 
the same strength is most highly to be recommended, and will often save great 
loss and vexation to the printer. We advise that the fixing and the salt baths be 
of as nearly the same temperature as possible, and /arge in bulk, so that there may 
be plenty of room in which to work the prints about. Let the prints stay for 
some minutes in the salt, and be well moved about; then introduce a small 
stream of water and so dilute the salt gradually. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


THE ORIGIN AND TECHNOLOGY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 
Ninth Paper.— Sulphate and Chloride of Iron. 
ag development of collodion and gelatine negatives, as well as for bromide paper 
and transparencies, the iron developer has many advantages. The sulphate 
of iron used for these purposes is the salt of the protoxide of iron—made by careful 
solution of metallic iron in dilute sulphuric acid. 
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Iron combines with various proportions of oxygen, and thus oxides are produced 
with one part of iron and one of oxygen, or if the oxidation is continued, with two 
parts of iron and three of oxygen. These oxides combine with many acids to make 
salts, and thus cause the valuable reagents we use: protosulphate of iron or 
green vitriol—consisting of one part of the lower oxide of iron, one part of sul- 
phuric acid, and seven equivalents of water of crystallization. By further oxi- 
dation of the protosalt an entirely different combination is formed, called the ter- 
sulphate of the sesquioxide of iron, consisting of two parts of iron with three of 
oxygen and united with three equivalents of sulphuric acid, The green sulphate of 
iron is made from pure iron wire, sulphuric acid and water. On mixing these 
materials, chemical action begins at once, the iron oxidizes in the presence of the 
acid by the decomposition of the water, the oxygen going to the iron, forming 
protoxide of iron, and the hydrogen going off, causing quite an effervescence, at the 
same time the acid combines with the protoxide formed. 

When the reaction is complete, the undissolved particles are filtered off, an 
excess of acid being present, and the clear solution is evaporated, with as much 
care as possible in excluding contact with air, until a pellicle forms on the surface 
of the solution, and allowed to cool very slowly, to form handsome crystals. 
Should the solution be exposed to oxidizing inffuences, the crystals formed will be 
coated with a brownish admixture of persulphate. This very peroxidation is what 
occurs in the development of plates, and therefore it is essential to have pure proto- 
sulphate of iron to produce good results. 

Sulphate of iron, or green vitriol or copperas, should be in the form of trans- 
parent, bluish-green crystals, which effloresce on exposure to dry air, by losing 
the water of crystallization. If it is deep green in color, the chances are that an 
admixture of persulphate of iron is present, and by exposing pure crystals to prolong- 
ed contact with moist air an effloresence forms of the monosulphate of the susqui- 
oxide of iron, which is insoluble in water. Sulphate of protoxide of iron is soluble in 
about twice its weight of water and insoluble in alcohol; the aqueous solution is 
bluish-green, but by standing attracts oxygen, becomes green and then reddish, 
depositing a palpable quantity of the sesquisulphate, containing two parts of 
iron, three of oxygen and eight of water. 

When the crystals are moderately heated, they give up ’six-sevenths of the water 
of crystallization, and leave a grayish-white powder; and by a red heat, the 
acid and water are driven off, leaving a red oxide of iron, similar to red ochre, 
and in this way the red coloring principle of roofing paints is manufactured. The 
usual impurities are traces of copper and zinc, from the impurity of the metal used 
in its manufacture, but these having: but little effect in photographic use. The so- 
lution may be partially preserved by immersing a clean iron nail, or by adding a 
little sugar. It is not poisonous, and is used largely as a disinfectant in places 
where noxious smells occur. Immense quantities of protosulphate of iron are used 
in the arts, made sometimes by exposing iron pyrites to the air for prolonged periods 
of time, when oxidation occurs, then lixivating with water and crystallizing. In 
the manufacture of alum it is produced as a by-product; in the recovery of copper 
from sulphate solutions, by immersing metallic iron, pure copper precipitating 
and sulphate of iron forming. One great source of it is the “ pickle liquor’’ from 


cleaning iron castings and plates in iron foundries. The castings are immersed in 
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dilute sulphuric acid, and soon obtain a bright surface, the acid gradually dissolv- 
ing the superficial strata. When the solution is well saturated it loses its cleansing 
power, and formerly was thrown away as a useless compound, but in these days of 
economy, it forms one of the principal sources of our valuable reagent ! 

Sometimes the perchloride of iron is required in phutographic manipulation, and 
occurs in fragments of crystalline structure, of an orange color, inodorous, deliques- 
cent, very soluble in water and in alcohol. By dissolving piano wire in muriatic acid, 
and adding a small quantity of nitric acid the protochloride is converted into the 
sesquichloride of iron, at the expense of the oxygen of the nitric acid, red fumes 
of the lower combination of nitrogen and oxygen being evolved. 

In making blue paper solutions of the red prussiate of potash with citrate of iron 
and ammonia, both of which salts contain iron, are mixed and the paper coated 
with the liquid. Red prussiate, or ferricyanide of potassium, is produced by pass- 
ing a current of chlorine gas through a solution of ferrocyanide of potash, forming 
a salt of the protoxide of iron, if we can use such a name in so complicated a mixture. 

The prussiate of potash is produced from burning old leather, old shoes, horns and 
other compounds rich in nitrogen, with potash and iron, fusing, lixivating and 
crystallizing. 

Citrate of iron and ammonia is a combination of peroxjde of iron and citrate of 
ammonia. It occurs in garnet-colored translucent scales, readily soluble in water, 
forming a solution of ruby color. It does not give a precipitate with red prussiate of 
potash solution, but a copious blue one with the yellow prussiate. This property 
of the salt is, therefore, the secret of making blue prints. Paper coated with 
a suitable mixture of solutions of red prussiate of potash and citrate of iron and 
ammonia, in the dark, and dried, is covered with a curious mixture of the 
protosalt of iron. This protosalt is converted into the persalt, or ‘“ Prussian blue,”’ 
by exposure to light. When exposed under a negative or tracing, the actinic 
action occurs in proportion to the quantity of light transmitted, and when the paper 
is washed in fresh water, the parts converted into the higher salt, or. Prussian 
blue, give a deep blue color, while those unacted upon retain the soluble salt, which 
washes off. Often trouble is experienced with the citrate of iron and ammonia of 
the shops, due to the loss of the ammonia by evaporation. If such trouble occurs, 
the addition of a few drops of strong ammonia to the solution of the citrate will 
restore its valuable properties. FRANK H. ROSENGARTEN. 


Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 
PREPARING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR EXHIBITION. 
HE special interest taken by American photographers in the approaching 
Annual Exhibition has induced me to offer a few suggestions regarding the 
preparation of exhibits. 

A most desirable requisite in Exhibition pictures, is that they should z#/erest those 
to whom they are shown. This result may be attained by their artistic and 
technical excellence, but it will be well if the sadject be one to attract and interest. 
Many excellent photographs are interesting only to those who. made them, and 
would offer no special attraction to the public generally. Such. pictures as the 


ordinary run of country residences, family groups and most portrait subjects, do not 
add to the attraction of an exhibition. Architectural subjects should be artistically 
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beautiful in themselves, or historically interesting, and of course must excel in 
technique. There is no excuse for absence of the latter quality in subjects 
which cannot move if they try. Portraits as a rule do not attract from their mono- 
tony, and want of what artists would call motive. In this branch of the art, how- 
ever, if a fine model be selected, a beautiful woman or child, or the head of a 
handsome old man, there is scope for great skill in posing, lighting and chemical 
manipulation. 

Many landscapes fail to interest from lack of proper introduction of figures 
which tell some story or convey an idea in keeping with the surroundings. If the 
subject is some grand scene in nature telling its own story, man had better be 
excluded from the view as unnecessary and probably belittling. If a figure is 
introduced in connection with a waterfall, or where it is desirable to convey a proper 
idea of height in rocks, etc., it is of the greatest importance that it be appropriately 
picturesque in dress, occupation and pose. 

Much has been written lately in favor of platinotype and bromide paper prints 
for exhibition purposes, as being more artistic in tone and effect. This is prob- 
ably true of the dest work by these processes, but if mot the best of the kind, the 
exhibitor had better confine himself to silver prints. From my observation, only 
negatives of just the proper quality, will make presentable bromide or platinum 
prints. True artistic excelleftce does not depend so much on the process, as on the 
manner in which it is used and its adaptation to a subject artistic in itself. Much 
of the beauty of photographic work consists in its mechanical perfection, the result 
of proper manipulation of lens and camera, and perfect understanding of the chemical 
action of the developer. I fail to see why this beauty of finish and detail is at all 
incompatible with the highest artistic excellence. Many so-called artistic effects 
in photographs are the result of accident, if not carelessness on the part of the 
operator, whose first aim should be to learn the proper use of his tools. Such 
effects are only creditable when, in addition to any beauty they may have, they 
are intentionally produced by means of a thorough understanding of the capabilities 
of one’s apparatus. 

Presuming that most of us will exhibit our work in the form of silver prints, and 
having selected appropriate subjects, the choice of the special prints for the pur- 
pose should be made from several copies after mounting. It should be borne in 
mind that the slight greenish tint of the glass darkens the print somewhat in 
framing, hence rather light prints should be chosen. | This darkening effect of the 
glass is aggravated by the fact that most photographs being comparatively small, 
in a large gallery they cannot well be seen without close inspection, and hence 
seem darker than in reality. Careful examination in good light is necessary to 
reveal their true beauty. It is hardly necessary to advise exhibiting in large 
sizes, full plate pictures really being about the smallest which will do themselves 
justice. The matter of size is a strong argument for enlargements, but if possible 
make them yourself, and have the credit of showing work entirely your own. 

To go back to silver prints, it is a well ascertained fact that a print very thorough- 
ly washed before toning, will weaken less in the fixing bath, than one hurriedly 
washed. Certain toning baths also produce less change in depth of color, and 
hence it is advisable to chose a bath with this in view, so as to readily produce at 
will, prints of proper depth for appearing well when framed. 
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For ordinary purposes, I think no mount is so suitable for photographs as 
the white card with an “India tint’’ margin around the photograph. The 
creamy color of the tint strengthens by contrast the high lights in the picture, and 
at the same time has an enriching effect on the general tone. On the walls of an 
exhibition gallery however, the excess of white is not agreeable, and a warmer 
softer tone is desirable, either in the mount itself or the mat surrounding the 
photograph. Gray is generally recommended for this purpose. It should not 
however be a cold or bluish gray. This tone kills that of the photograph unless it 
be one of a very red tone. A warm or brownish gray is the proper tint, and will 
heighten the pleasing effects of a properly toned silver print. A good method is to 
mount the picture on one of the regular India tint mounts, and frame it with a mat 
of appropriate tone and with wider margin than the card usually allows. For a 
6%x8¥% print about an inch of the India tint should show, the mat being say 14 
by 17 inches. 

Bromide or Platinum prints being in pure black and white, do not need any 
complementary tint in the mat to set them off. A gray mount brings out the 
high lights more effectively perhaps, but my choice for such prints is a white mat 
or mount, mats of white drawing paper being particularly suited for the purpose. 

Wide margins accomplish two ends. The most important is the separation 
of the picture from others in the neighborhood, so that the eye is not attracted 
away, and the picture’s full beauty is more apparent. This, too, is a good rea- 
son for framing pictures singly and not grouped together in one large frame. A 
wide margin will, in the second place, if not excessive, often make a picture appear 
of larger size than it really is. This fact may encourage some of us to make of 
secondary consideration the natural desire to show pictures the full size of the plate 
used. Most photographs would be improved by trimming off some portion of 
their edges. Unless very carefully composed in the camera, more is included at 
side, top or bottom, than should be. The proportion of 5 to 7, I believe, is con- 
sidered by artists as the most suitable for general purposes. By cutting an open- 
ing 5x7 in a large card and placing it over a 6%x8¥% print, it will often be 
found that a more effective composition can be produced by trimming down to 
the smaller size, and it can also be determined just where and how much 
trimming should be done. A picture thus trimmed will do the exhibitor more 
credit than one in which the fact that he owns a large “box”’ is more apparent 
than his judgment in composing his picture. 

Having trimmed the print to the proportions most in harmony with the sub- 
ject and selected the color and materials for the mat, there is a relative proportion 
between the print and the frame which should be observed. It is often assumed 
that the margin should be equal all around the picture, and pictures are com- 
monly so framed by leading dealers who ought to know better. I have recently 
seen two valuable pictures positively spoiled in effect from this manner of 
framing. 

To maintain a proper proportion in the frame as well as in the picture, the mar- 
gins should be wider in the direction of the length ofthe picture. I cannot give arule 
for determining this proportion, but for a 5 by 7 print, an 11 by 14 mat and frame will 
be found about right. The margin at the bottom of the picture should be slightly 
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in excess of that at top. Engravings will generally be found to be printed on paper 
cut according to these rules. 

As to the use of a gilt edge to the mat it depends upon the subject. A figure 
picture of bold, striking character is probably rendered more: effective by the 
slight line of gold. A landscape, or subject full of fine detail, would be better 
with a plain beveled edge mat, with nothing to attract attention from the beauty 
of the picture itself. 

This point of concentrating attention on the picture should have most careful 
consideration. In a large room full of pictures, slightly greater elaboration in 
framing is allowable than in one’s own parlor, but nothing is so destructive to the 
best effect in a picture and particularly in a photugraph, than anything in the 
framing which attracts attention to itself. ‘The frame should be neat and appropriate 
but nothing more. Narrow mouldings of oak or other natural woods are most 
suitable. The addition of a narrow bronze beading has an enriching effect, 
and if not too elaborate is tasteful and appropriate. Whatever there may be in 
the way of ornament on the frame should not be allowed to project higher than the 
moulding proper, or it will be liable to injury in transportation and handling. This 
is an argument for simple framing of exhibition pictures. The annoyance of 
having frames injured is greatly mitigated if they are inexpensive ones. 

Screw eyes and cords, or wires for hanging, need not be sent with pictures 
for exhibition. They interfere with compact arrangement in boxing, and gener 
ally are not placed as they should be for this special purpose. Hanging com= 
mittees should place a single strong screw-eye at the middle and back of upper side 
of the frame, and hang each picture by this eye on a hook driven in the wall. This will 
avoid all liability of injuring frames in hanging. 

It has been justly said that the proper mounting and framing of an exhibition 
picture is “half the battle.’ This should stimulate us to study the subject so as not 
to be at the mercy of the frame maker, who is apt to consider the question of 
profit to himself more than doing full justice to the picture consigned to his 
care. Of perhaps equal importance ‘with proper framing, is the naming of the pic- 
ture. A good picture with a happily chosen title will appear doubly good for 
this reason alone. The name expresses the idea conveyed by the picture, and the 
excellence of each is a help to the other. The idea, if not the exact name, should 
be clear in one’s mind at the time of composing the picture, but just here should 
be remembered the saying in regard to “art concealing art.’’ Nothing so spoils 
a figure composition as anything which gives evidence of its having been “ made 
up” for the occasion. A painter, in addition to the care given to the pose and 
expression of his figures, would carefully select the costumes and accessories to be 
in perfect harmony with the subject. The camera copies all detail so faithfully 
that it is even more important that every object in the field of view should be per- 
fectly in keeping with the idea of the composition. I have frequently seen this fault 
in photographs otherwise most excellent, and even in some which have been 
awarded prizes. A little more care would have made them Zer/ec/, so that they would 
have deserved im every way the distinction conferred upon them for their ex- 
cellence in most particulars. ROBERT S. REDFIELD. 
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(Paper read before the Photographic Section of the Rochester Academy of Science.) 
SOMETHING NEW—TRANSFEROTYPES. 


the face of the old quotation, ‘There is nothing new under the sun,” it requires 

some amount of boldness to claim even a new use for a well-known and ex- 
tensively used process, such as the Eastman Film, but I think I can safely claim 
that the methods I have adopted to attain certain results, which I am about to 
describe, may be classed under the head of something new. 

Whilst quite satisfied with the results obtained from Eastman’s Permanent 
Bromide paper as a basis for finished work of all kinds, there are many materials 
upon which artists’ work would be completely ruined by contact either with the 
bromide of silver in the emulsion or the chemicals used in developing and fixing ; 
to say nothing of the difficulty of coating such materials with the emulsion as the 
paper or plate is coated. 

I was induced to experiment by the difficulty encountered in coating with emulsion 
one of the oval plaques used for painting upon with china colors; I found it was 
impossible to get an even coating, and the thought suggested itself, if I could get a 
positive upon the Eastman Film and transfer it to the plaque as a film negative is 
transferred to glass, I could secure the result desired. A positive was made in the 
enlarging camera upon an Eastman Negative film developed in the usual manner, 
and, after being well washed, was transferred directly to the plaque without substratum 
of any kind ; after remaining about half an hour it was placed in a dish of hot water, 
when the paper came off, leaving the picture on the plaque. When dry the picture re- 
tained the surface of the plaque upon which it had been transferred. 

The success which attended this experiment led to further trials upon other 
materials and surfaces, all of which were attended with the same successful result. 
Now being satisfied that here was a new process, which would be almost limitless in 
its application, Mr. Eastman had some positive film coated expressly for this purpose, 
having qualities which experience, had demonstrated as being essential for this work. 

The experiments with this film, which he has named Transferotype, having been 
entirely satisfactory, the perfected paper is now upon the market, and I describe some 
of the uses to which it can be applied. 

As an artist, of course my thoughts first turned to materials used by artists as a 
basis for their painting, and here it is that a great advantage is obtained by this proces, 
for it must be kept in mind that the final support, whether it be porcelain, ivory, paper, 
or any other delicate material, does not come into contact with any of the chemicals 
used in the production of the picture. The paper which is the support of the gelatine 
film during the process of coating (with the bromide emulsion), developing and fixing, 
is removed, leaving nothing but the image, which is enclosed in a fine film of gel- 
atine, which is but one-5oooth part of an inch in thickness, with the added advantage 
that this thin film of gelatine reproduces exactly the surface to which it is transferred ; 
for instance, if transferred to the surface of a polished plaque, the surface of the print 
is polished in exactly the same manner, while if transferred to ground opal, the 
ground surface is produced. Another advantage is, that you can cut away any part 
of the picture you do not want, or that might be objectionable, and transfer only those 


portions you may want to use. This to an artist is an advantage which cannot be 
too highly estimated. 
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For instance, you wish to paint a portrait upon ivory, but the background of the 
photograph is too dark to enable you to get the transparent effect of color, which is 
the great charm of an ivoyypainting ; all you would have to do is to make the print 
in the usual way on Eastman’s Transferotype paper and let it dry. When dry, the 
background can be cut away with the scissors and face and figure transferred to the 
ivory in the position desired by simply wetting the picture and squeezing it upon the 
ivory. After standing for thirty or forty minutes, a bath of warm water will detach 
the paper and leave the print upon the ivory ; so thin is the fflm which contains the 
picture that it is almost impossible to detect the edge of it by passing the fingers over 
the ivory. 

Another advantage is that when once transferred you can with a sharp knife 
scrape away any objectionable parts without chipping. 

As the film will attach itself to any surface, except a greasy one, it can be used 
for pictures on ordinary drawing paper, porcelain plaques, china tiles, opal glass, 
either ground or polished, the white wood ware so much used by amateur artists for 
household decoration, ivory, canvas for oil painting, and plain glass for window 
transparencies and lantern slides. The only material the film has failed to attach 
itself to permantly, in my experience, is the ordinary artist's canvas as sold for oil 
painting. The canvas must be filled with a non-greasy, sizing and then the results 
are all that can be desired. 

As the positive film is now an article of commerce, directions being enclosed in 
every packet, it is not necessary that I should take up space by detailing the 
manipulations, my intention being to call attention to some few of the uses that this 
new application of the Eastman Filmcan be applied to. 

A go-ahead photographer can easily see that there is a new field open to him, 
and that he can push his business by it in a number of ways. The ease and cer- 
tainty with which opal pictures can be made, and the beauty of the results 
(which are far superior to those produced upon plates coated with emulsion), must 
bring their pictures into favor, and the photographer who happens to make a 
failure will only lose one sheet of the transfer paper, when by the old method 
he lost both coating and plate, as it was impossible to get a clean opal plate after 
the plate had been in contact with the bromide of silver. 

In every locality there are numbers of amateur artists who would be glad to get 
a portrait of a parent or dear friend transferred to any of the materials used for 
decorative purposes, such as white wood, palettes, panels, etc., in fact, a hundred 
different things made in holly wood, around which they could paint wreaths of 
flowers or anything more appropriate. Then again nothing looks prettier as a window 
transparency than a vignette portrait. 

For magic lantern slides it is by far the best method of using the gelatino-bromide 
process. They are more like a wet plate slide than any dry plate that I have seen; with 
the ordinary transparency there is always more or less veiling in the parts that 
should be clear glass. This is entirely absent in a transparency made on the 
transferotype paper, the film of gelatine being so thin that the clear parts are 
absolutely colorless, and the effect in the lantern is simply perfect. 

I think it is safe to predict that this method of making transparencies for the 
lantern is destined to supersede all others. Experiments are in progress by which 
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the metal, of which the image is composed, can be substituted by one that will stand 
the firing and glazing, up to the present writing with every promise of success. If 
perfectly successful this will be the simplest and best process of Ceramic Photograpy. 
But failing, this a very good imitation of burned-in tiles and plaques can be made by 
simply coating the picture with damar varnish and heating in an oven till hardened, 
when it can be washed without injury. 

Many applications of this method of decorating china or pottery will suggest 
themselves both to the professional photographer and the amateur. One could 
reproduce the scenes of his summer vacation upon glazed tiles and decorate his open 
fireplace with them, thus recalling the pleasure of the past summer, whilst enjoying 
the warmth of his winter fireside. 

G. HANMER CROUGHTON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Society was held Wednesday evening, 
January 4th, 1888, with the President, Mr. Frederic Graff in the chair. 

The Secretary called attention to a circular received from the Dundee and East 
of Scotland Photographic Association, announcing an Exhibition to be opened 
on February 16th, 1888. 

A circular was also read announcing that the Second Annual Exhibition of the 
combined work of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, the Society of Amateur 
Photographers, of New -York, and the Boston Camera Club, would be held in 
Boston, in March next, under the auspices of the latter Society. Members were 
urged to prepare exhibits which would worthily represent the Society, and to have 
them ready for forwarding by the date which would duly be announced in a future 
circular containing rules, etc. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was presented and showed a satisfactory 
financial condition of the Society. ; 

The Executive Committee presented their annual report, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made: ‘The Photographic Society of Philadelphia may well 
look back upon the year just closed as one of marked success. The member- 
ship has increased to 152, and in consequence of the constant growth, the present 
accommodations of the Society have become insufficient for the attendance at 
meetings. 

Acting under instructions from the Society, an agreement has been made for 
leasing quarters in the building now being constructed at 1305 and 1307 Arch 
street, which will provide a commodious and agreeable place for meetings. 

The agreement entered into with the Boston Camera Club and the Society ot 
Amateur Photographers of New York, relative to holding joint exhibitions, was 
successfully inaugurated by the exhibition held in New York during the Spring, to 
be followed this year with one at Boston, for which your Committee hope the members 
will make early preparations to insure our proper representation. 

The Society, also, having joined the Lantern Interchange, the display of slides 
collected by the various Societies associated in it, promises to give interest to our 
conversational meetings during the winter and spring months. 
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The exhibition of Lantern Slides at Association Hall, on January 12th, was 
both financially and technically successful, a large audience being present. 

During the year the attention of the Society has been given to the use of 
magnesium powder, for instantaneous photography at night, to hydrochinone as 
a developer for negatives and positives, to the transfer of films developed upon 
paper, to glass, muslin, wood, porcelain, etc., to the production of negatives and 
positives by heat rays alone through the medium of luminous paint, to the more 
extensive employment of stripping films and isochromatic plates, to the fallacy of 
so-called ‘‘composite photographs,” and to the use of the electric light in the 
Optical Lantern. 

Among the subjects of interest brought before the meetings during the year, in 
the shape of papers, etc., were the following : 

“Silver Printing on Albumenized Paper,” by Dr. Ellerslie Wallace. 

“On the Preparation of Gelatino Bromide Plates, and a newly designed Drying 
Box for same,” by Mr. William Bell. 

“ Photographing at Niagara Falls,” by Mr. Charles R. Pancoast. 

‘Photographing by the aid of the Phosphorescent Tablet and by Heat 
Rays,”’ by Mr. Frederick E. Ives. 

“ Photographing by Gas Light,” by Mr. John Bartlett. 

‘Some Photographic Heresies,” by Mr. Charles Truescott (visitor). 

“The Gallic Acid and Silver Nitrate Intensifier,” by Mr. John G. Cassebaum 
(visitor). 

Orthochromatic Plates in Photomicrography,” by Mr. W. H. Walmsley. 

“A Few Photographic Points about the Yosemite Valley,” 
Vaux, Jr. 

“The Shortcomings of Photography in Relation to Art,” by Mr. John 
Bartlett. 

“Composite Photography,” by Dr. Ellerslie Wallace. 


by Mr. George 


Eleven business meetings have been held, twelve conversational meetings, and 
three special meetings, or twenty-six in all, with an average attendance, except dur- 
ing the mid summer months, of fourty-four. 

On the 26th of November the Society celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its organization by a reception to its members and friends. 

A number of volumes has been added to the Library anda new Optical Lantern 
to the apparatus. 

The Lantern Exhibition Committee announced that an exhibition of slides, from 
the work of members, would be held at Association Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
January 11th. 

The Committee on Membership reported the election of .the following active 
members: Messrs. Daniel Jones, George H. Kirk, Charles T. Fellows, and Edmund 
Stirling. . 

The election for Officers and Committees for 1888, resulted as follows : 

President, FREDERIC GRAFF. 
ist Vice-President, JOHN G. BULLOCK. 2d Vice-President, Jos. H. BURROUGHS. 


Secretary, ROBERT S. REDFIELD. Treasurer, S, FISHER CORLIES. 
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Executive Committee. Excursion Committee, 
HERBERT M. Howe, M. D. CHARLES BARRINGTON, 
ELLERSLIE WALLACE, M. D. SAMUEL SARTAIN, 
WILLIAM A. DRIPpPs. JosEPpH H. BURROUGHS. 


Committee on Membership, 


HENRY T. COATES, EDWARD W. KEENE, 
WILLIAM A. DRIPPsS, WILLIAM L. SPRINGS, 
GALLOWAY C. MORRIS, JosRrH H. BURROUGHS, 
DAVID PEPPER, JOHN BARTLETT, 


GEORGE VAUX, JR. 
Committee on Revision of Minutes and Articles for Publication. 
Joun C. BROWNE, JoHN G. BULLOCK, 
ROBERT S. REDFIELD. 

The President, in acknowledgment of his re-election to office, made the following 
address to the members :: 

GENTLEMEN: You have again accorded me the privilege of thanking you for the 
partiality shown in electing me to the Presidential office of the Society, 
which affords me great pleasure. 

It is gratifying to feel assured of our continued prosperity, of our increased 
number of members, of the excellent work produced by our ardent, interested, 





a compliment 


intelligent workers ; in the beautiful, and yearly becoming more and more wonderful 
pursuit, which engrosses us all, and gives name to our society. 

The statistics contained in the annual reports of the Executive and other Com- 
mittees, and of the Treasurer, will furnish detailed information in regard to the num- 
bers of our members, our financial status, and business matter which will, I know, 
interest you all, and make it unnecessary for me to repeat any part of them here. 

Before a membership so generally well informed on all that pertains to photo- 
graphy, and with the advantages furnished by our excellent special library, it would 
be a work of supererogation should I attempt to recapitulate the important new 
processes or improvements brought forth during the past year. 

Constant improvement is being effected in the quality, facility of making, and 
consequent cheapness of reproductions of photographs for book illustration. 

And as an adjunct, isochromatic methods have claimed much attention, their 
application being of such obvious advantage in producing properly balanced copies 
of highly colored paintings ; for the reproduction in permanent inks of fine art work. 

Of the recently proposed use of several new reagents as developers I need say 
nothing, as they have been experimented upon pretty freely by the members of our 
society, and others, apparently (at least for some purposes) with success. 


I cannot pass on without reference to the fact of the society having so pleasantly 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization. Much may be said of the 
want of stability in silver prints and other such work in which we deal, but the claim 
of want of stability certainly cannot be urged against a society that occupied for its 
abode and meetings the same room for a period of twenty-two consecutive years ; and 
is fortunate enough to retain and re-elect this evening for the twenty-sixth time its 
worthy Treasurer, who has faithfully watched over its finances for so many years. 
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On the festive occasion referred to, I had the pleasure to welcome a number of 
those who with myself were present at the first meeting for organization. 

It is good testimony of the attractiveness of our work, to be able to say that I 
found them still, after twenty-five years, as ardent and enthusiastic in pursuit of 
the enjoyments and wonders of our art as in by-gone days. 

The plan inaugurated during the year of having an exhibition of the pictures of 
our members in our own room, from which to select the ‘presentation prints’’ is 
a good one, and I hope will be continued with additional contributors. Our new 
room will doubtless have more space and better facilities for such and kindred ex- 
hibitions. 

Our lantern slide exhibition, as already announced, will take place as usual, and 
will, | hope, have your hearty co-operation. It may ‘also be well to remind you 
that the next joint public exhibition of the three societies connected therewith, of the 
the cities of Philadelphia, New York and Boston will, it is expected, take place this 
year in the city of Boston; I feel assured that you will all make efforts that Phila- 
delphia shall be well represented. 

We have to regret the death of one of our members, W. Evan Randolph. Though 
not often with us, he was highly respected by all who knew him, and always had the 
prosperity of the society at heart. 

As a gentle hint in regard to one of the delinquencies which I fear most of us 
may at times have been guilty of, I ask your attention for a few minutes ldnger 
to the reading of some rhymes I recently found in an engineering journal, which I 
have taken the liberty of appropriating for the occasion, and of adding a little 


that they may serve as a moral for the consideration of us all. 
‘ 
It was a land surveyor 


With his mysterious load 
Of bright three-legged instruments 
Came striding down the road. 


And just before the district school 
He paused to take a “ sight,” 

And all the children came and stared 
At his theodolite. 


The little schoolma’am hurried out, 
To see what caused the stir ; 

And one and all they took the man 
For a photographer. 


And “Oh” the little schoolma’am cried, 
‘‘ How happy I should be 

If you would take our likenesses ; 
My scholars all, and me.” 


The man (he was a wily wag), 
Replied, ‘’T’would cost a sight 

To photograph a district school 
With a theodolite !”’ 


But still the little schoolma’am begged 
And longed to have her way, 

She searched her pocketbook and found 
Two dollars she could pay. 
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He said “ although that is’nt much 

For taking such a view, 
You’re so hard up for likenesses 
I guess I'll make it do?”’ 


The schoolma’am scrubbed her little ones 
With lavish soap and care, 

And straightened down their pinafores, 

And “ slicked”’ their stubborn hair. 


And then it was a goodly sight, 
To view that stiff thirteen ; 
Six boys and girls on either side, 
The school ma’am in between. 


His big bandanna then he spread, 
And neath it took a look; 

And “ sighted”’ them sufficiently, 
And laughed until he shook. 


Then drawing forth his leveling book, 
Therein with wondrous care, 

Her. name, and her address he took, 
And promised then and there 


The finished picture soon to send, 
Nor waiting for the pay, 

This graceless wight took up his traps, 
And hurried on his way. 


Of course the picture ne'er was sent, 
T'was empty promise, nothing more, 

To these thirteen confiding ones, 
Grouped round the school-house door. 


My photographic friends a moral take, 

Ne’er promise “ prints’’ you'll never make. 
Leave not your friends in such a plight, 
As did the man with his theodolite. 















With renewed thanks for your kindness and indulgence during the past year, 
I wish you one and all a happy new year, with health, prosperity, and plenty 
of those “developers”’ to our powers, activity and application, so necessary to 
success in life. 

Mr. Coates suggested that the Excursion Committee arrange a series of single 
day excursions, of which due notice be given to members. 

On motion of Mr. Coates, Mr. John G. Bullock was appointed to represent the 
Society on the Committee of Arrangements in charge of the second annual 
Joint Exhibition, to be held in Boston during the coming spring. 

A paper was read by Mr. Robert S. Redfield, on “ Preparing Photographs for 
Exhibition.” 

Mr. John C. Browne called attention to the new Welsbach incandescent gas light 
as likely to have valuable uses in photography. He briefly described the ligh 
as being produced by a tubular piece of woven fabric about two inches long, 


which was treated with certain chemical substances, and afterwards baked so as 
2 
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to practically destroy the fabric itself. The tubular “mantle,” as it is then called, 
is suspended within a glass chimney by means of platinum wire over a Bunsen 
burner. " 

At a low gas pressure sufficient heat is generated to produce an intense white 
incandescence in the mantle similar to electric light. Where such a white light 
is objectionable the color may be modified by the use of suitable chemicals in 
preparing the mantle. A powerful company is now preparing the burners for the 
market, and they will probably soon be offered for sale. 

Mr. Wm. Bell proposed a method of treatment for lantern slides on gelatine 
plates as follows : 

For contact slides on Carbutt’s A or B plates, commence developing with an 
old filtered Ferrous-oxalate developer, prepared as for Eastman’s Bromide Paper, 
adding a little freshly mixed developer from time to time. The formula consists of : 


; ED. nc. oe es he ee ooo 2 C 
Hot Water. . > leicialh tone” tain dla ae gn. 
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Mix one day before use, 4 ounces a, 1 ounce “4, ont 30 dropsc. The best re- 
sults are obtained with developer one month old, adding a little freshly made, 
as above stated. After use, bottle, and filter before again using. Develop until 
the highest light begins to color, wash, fix well and wash until all hypo is out of 
the film. If this latter washing is not thorough, the slide will be ruined in the 
next operation. 

The slide is then immersed in the following solution : 


CC oc wae ae eo es ee 
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Dissolve and add 6 grains 5s chieside of gots. "For very weak positives, the full 
strength can be used. For stronger ones, dilute to one-half. When whitened by 
this solution wash well and flow with : 

ne Os ee en ee 2 we) oe 
Liq. Ammonia... . ° . « + « I to 2 ounces. 
which will blacken it again, suotusion proper intensity and a desirable tone. 

If the positive has had too short exposure to the light, the above will make it 
too black and white. Correct exposure only will give harmonious results. 

Mr. Carbutt referred to a statement made in a recent number of Anthony's 
Bulletin, by Mr. Henry J. Newton, to the effect that the slow gelatine plates usually 
recommended for lantern slides were not the best for the purpose. To obtain soft- 
ness and atmospheric effect, he thought quicker plates were required. 

Mr. Carbutt thought that with the ordinary run of negatives, quick plates would 
cause a great percentage of loss. Acting on the requirements of the majority of 
slide makers, he was now making his plates for this purpose even slower than 
heretofore. To make a good slide on a quick plate, a good strong negative was 
necessary. With a weak negative the slide would lack brilliancy. 

Mr. Bell corroborated Mr. Carbutt in this opinion, as did also Mr. Browne, who 
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stated that in his expreience the best slides were made by the Albumen process, 
which was a very slow one. Next to Albumen he would rank Washed Emulsion, 
then the Wet process, and lastly Gelatine. 

Dr. Wallace thought that with the Wet process, a strong negative would produce 
the best results, while a thinner one would be more suitable for Albumen. 

As to which was best for Gelatine, Mr. Carbutt recommended one of medium 
strength, stating also in reply to Mr. S. M. Fox, that with a thin and a dense 
negative, providing detail and gradation of light and shade were equal in both, 
equally good results could be obtained in gelatine. 

Mr. Bartlett showed a number of excellent pictures made by the light of 
“Blitz-Pulver’’ prepared for Messrs. T. H. McCollin & Co. The powder as now 
made produces even less smoke than heretofore, and the proportion of the in- 
gredients had been so carefully determined as to give a maximum of actinic 
light with the least possible quantity of material. 10 grains was sufficient for a 
portrait exposure, when the source of light was less distant than 5 feet, but if ground 
glass was used in front of the light double quantity should be used. 

Several members related their experience in making flash light pictures, the 
general opinion being that the quantity of material used should not be stinted. 

Mr. Fassett showed a picture of a party at dinner which was completely success- 
ful, and in which five or six times the usual quantity of power had been used. 

Adjourned. 

ROBERT S. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


(From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
THE ETHER-OXYGEN LIME LIGHT. 


HE vapor of sulphuric ether has been found to give as good results as coal 
gas in the production of the lime light. As first employed for this purpose, the 

ether was vaporized by heat, but this method has always been regarded as trouble- 
some and unsafe. Mr. S. Broughton, of England, tried to improve upon it by dividing 
the oxygen supply and passing a small portion of it through liquid ether, where 
it became charged with ether vapor, which it then conducted to the hydrogen side of 
the jet. There were several objections to this method; the oxygen could not be per- 
fectly saturated with ether vapor in this way, and in a cold room or with impure ether 
there was always danger of the flame retreating into the saturator ; if this occurred, it 
was almost certain to either burst the saturator and throw the burning liquid about 
the room, or to force it back into the oxygen holder and produce a still more dangerous 
explosion. The passage of the gasin bubbles through the liquid also caused the light 
to flicker so badly that I imagine few operators would have tolerated it. Mr. Brough: 
ton sought to overcome the first objection by packing the mixing chamber of his jets 
with granulated pumice, through which the flame will not readily retreat; but 
this made it almost impossible to use the light at all in two lanterns, connected 
through a dissolving key, and, of course, did not stop the flickering. Serious 
accidents resulted from the use of the wash-bottle saturator, and it was aban- 
doned, after creating a general impression that ether could not possibly be employed 
with safety. Mr. Broughton afterward used a saturator in which the oxygen was 
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passed over the liquid ether instead of through it, and so stopped the flickering, 
but did not publish this method for some time. The first published improvement 
on the wash-bottle saturator was invented and patented by me in 1882.: It consisted 
of substituting for the wash-bottle a chamber packed with a porous material, which 
was saturated with the liquid ether and so arranged that the oxygen was charged 
with vapor without bubbling through the liquid. This saturator was also provided 
with a removable cap, which permitted the porous filling to be removed and dried 
out whenever it became overcharged with the alcohol and water that is always 
present in commercial sulphuric ether. With this saturator, the oxygen can be 
perfectly saturated with ether, and is then absolutely non-explosive; the light is also 
perfectly steady, and can be used with perfect success for dissolving, provided 
that the jets have small tubes and mixing chambers, and the dissolving key a proper 
adjustment. It is also absolutely safe, if properly connected with the lantern and 
oxygen supply, because even with an explosive mixture in the saturator, it is im- 
possible to produce an explosion that will either damage it or throw out liquid ether. 
As originally placed on the market, this saturator was provided with removable 
rubber caps, for which the present owners of the patent have substituted a metallic 


screw cap, which is made to fit ether-tight by applying common bar soap to the 
screw thread. 


The ether light, as produced with this saturator, is now employed by some 
the best known lantern operators in the country, who are enthusiastic in its praise; 
but in spite of the success and enthusiasm of many, there are some to-day who affect 


to believe that its use ought to be prohibited as dangerous, and others who are 
either too scupid or too “smart” to manage it successfully. Members of the 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE have had ocular demonstration of its success and con- 
‘venience, as it has been used in illustrating most of the INSTITUTE lectures dur- 
ing the past year; but its greatest advantage lies in the extreme compactness and 
portability of the requisite apparatus. I will take the liberty to reproduce here 
some endorsements of the light by well-known men who have used it. Prof. 
Wm. A. Anthony says: 

‘‘With the same pressure of oxygen, the ether light is better than the hydrogen. 
* %* * ‘In the qualities of steadiness, freedom from noise, etc., it is certainly 
equal to any lime light, and in convenience of manipulation, especially for a 
traveling exhibition, it is far superior to either hydrogen or house gas.” 

Dr. John Nicol says: ‘I have been closely identified with lantern work since 
1853, and have used and experimented with almost every method of illumination 
and every variety of apparatus that has been introduced or suggested, and have 
no hesitation in saying that the production of an oxy-hydrogen light of the very 
highest class is obtainable with this saturator with absolute safety, and with less 
trouble than by any other device or apparatus that I have seen.” 

Notwithstanding the great success of this means for producing the lime light, 
and the important advantages which it offers, I have always recognized in it cer- 
tain minor faults, which I hoped to overcome in course of time, and my object in 
preparing this paper has been to call attention to some recent improvements I 
have made, which I believe will greatly extend the use of the light, and increase 
its popularity. The first improvement is in the construction of the saturator, which 
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is reduced in size, yet increased in effectiveness. The second is in the use 
of petroleum ether, which gives the same light as sulphuric ether, but vaporizes at 
a lower temperature, costs much less, and contains neither alcohol nor water to ac- 
cumulate in the saturator. 

My improved saturator is in the form of a single metallic tube, 2 inches in 
diameter and 13 inches long, with a handle at the middle and a stop-cock pro- 
jecting upward at each end. A neck, like that of a bottle, projects from the 
screw cap at the end, and is closed with a cork for convenience in filling. The 
passage for oxygen is over twenty inches long, in the form of a zig-zag channel 
through the upper surface of the roll of porous macerial, and secures complete 
saturation of the gas with vapor. This saturator can be filled from a bottle in one 
minute, and is ready for use at once, or may be kept filled for any length of time. 
It will supply a pair of lanterns, connected by dissolving key, for two hours, 
continuously. 

Petroleum ether* costs only thirty cents a pound, which is less than half the price 
of sulphuric ether. It should be stored in a cool place and kept tightly corked. 
It is also necessary, when using it with oxygen from a cylinder, to use a valve 
that can be opened very slowly, because a very small amount of oxygen passing 
through the saturator will produce a very large flame at the jet; the Shaw valve, 
manufactured by Mr. Shaw, a member of this INsTITUTE, fulfils the requirements, 
and is already largely used in this city. Some special instructions for the manage- 
ment of the light in hot weather may also be called for. Upon opening the satura- 
tor stop-cock in a warm room, a small amount of ether will vaporize spontan- 
eously, and should be allowed to escape at the jet before turning on the oxygen 
supply; before the light has been run a minute, the vaporization will have be- 
come perfectly regular. 

In conclusion, I give it as my opinion that this improved means for supplying 
the hydrogen element is so much simpler and more convenient than any other, 
that it cannot fail to entirely supersede the use of hydrogen and coal gas when its 
merits shall have become generally known and appreciated. 


F. E. Ives. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC COLLODION EMULSION. 


I R. MALLMANN and Ch. Scholik, in a paper written for that most excellent photo- 
graphic magazine, Photographische Rundschau, published in Vienna, Austria, 
give the results of their experiments in rendering collodion emulsion orthochromatic, 
so that it possesses extraordinary properties in rendering colors. 
The process is as follows : 


A. Dissolve 3.5 gr. of bromide of ammonium in as much water as will completely 


*The terms “ petroleum ether’’ and “ rhigolene’’ have been used by some authorities to de- 
note the same thing; but Mr. Charles Bullock informs me that the commercial ‘ petroleum 
ether” of to-day isa heavier petroleum product, which has been purified by the complete removal 
of water and resinous matters. It is slightly heavier than gasoline, and its great superiority 
for lime light purposes appears to result from the removal of the water, which is present in con- 
siderable quantities in gasoline and benzine. Its use is permitted in some places where rhigolene 
and gasoline are prohibited F. E. IVEs. 
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take up the salt, then add 4oc. cm. of hot alcohol, and then 40 c. cm. 4 per cent. 


plain collodion. 
This solution is allowed to remain standing in hot water, even during the emul- 


sification. 

B. Dissolve 5 grains nitrate of silver in 6 to 7 c. cm. water, and add 50 c. cm. 
of hot alcohol. Next drop as much alcoholic ammonia (absolute alcohol saturated 
with ammoniacal gas) as will redissolve the precipitate which is first formed. Now 
warm the solution, and add 40 c. cm. of 4 perct. plain collodion. (On addition of the 
plain collodion frequently a small portion of the silver salt is deposited, which, how- 
ever, is of no consequence.) 

A and B are now mixed, pouring A in B, and the contents well shaken 
The result is a creamy emulsion of the finest grain. 

After the emulsification, test for excess of bromide. 

The emulsion is kept for two or three hours, dried, and dissolved in a certain 
amount of ether-alcohol. The quantity necessary is best determined by pouring the 
emulsion upon a plate, and observing if the film allows the image of the flames of a 
dark room lantern to be seen through it. 

Exact directions for quantity of alcohol-ether cannot be given, on account of the 
variation of the amount of cotton dissolved. 

The color-sensitive substance is not pure eosin, but alcoholic eosin-silver solu- 
tion, made as follows: 

One grain“eosin is treated with an excess of solution of nitrate of silver, washed 
by decanting until the wash water is colored deep red. Then diluted eosin solution 
is added to take up any silver which may be present, and the liquid filtered. The 
substance in the filter is washed several times with water, and then once with alcohol 
to drive out the water. ‘The filter loses more and more color. 

The eosin-silver so formed (not removed from the filter) is dissolved in alcohol, 
to which some ammonia alcohol is added. The filtrate is poured back upon the 
filter until the former takes a strong red color. 

As much of the preparation is added to the emulsion as will give it a strong rose- 
red tinge, when it is in readiness for pouring on the plates at once for exposure. 

In this form the emulsion ripens further, and acquires an increase of sensitive- 
ness. We have not yet determined the limit, but can definitely say’ that emulsion 
eight days old still works brilliantly. 

It is better to avoid plates with substratum. We prefer to roughen the edge of 
our plates with emery. The prepared plates may be. used at once (without drying). 

The developer is 

Carbonate of ammonia (sat. sol.), ... ... .. .20C.m 


PYEO d06tbOn (aCOMO I-10), .. 206 es ee we, OQ 
Bromide potassium (I-10), ..... , 1-6 drops. 


Exposures on a dull day, without yellow screen, gave sie following color rela- 
tions: Chromo yellow stronger than ultramarine, chromo orange like ultramarine, 
chrome yellow like cobalt blue. On interposition of light yellow screen, vermilion 
operated stronger than ultramarine. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our ILLUSTRATION.—The pictures 
which grace our JOURNAL for the opening 
year are fine examples of the application 
of the principles of art to photography. 

Mr. Prudden, to whom we are indebted 
for the use of the negatives, has evidently 
studied the works of celebrated painters, 
or else has an intuitive perception of the 
harmony of lines and masses of light and 
shade. While retaining his own originality 
he has adapted his acquired ideas to the 
production of the charming work before us. 

There is so much of ease and graceful- 
ness in the attitude of his figures ; so much 
harmony in the contour of the lines, and 
so much skill in the management of the 
accessories, as to leave no doubt of the 
taste of the photographer. 

The entire freedom from false senti- 
mentality, the lack of theatrical posing for 
effect, alas! so much lauded by members 
of our profession, has no part or lot in 
Mr. Prudden’s judgment of what is beauti- 
ful and fine in our art. First-rate portrai- 
ture is emphatically the most difficult 
Yet the delin- 
eatien of the human face is the hourly 


province of photography. 


task of the operator. 

Would that we had more who could so 
well express a good story as Mr. Prudden, 
and less who mar it in the telling. 


ACCORDING to G. Staats, as recorded 
in the Journal of the Chemical Society, if 
a well polished plate of silver is allowed 
to remain for 10 seconds in a five per 


cent. solution of per-chloride of iron, it 
acquires a slate color. If after drying 
spontaneously it be exposed to direct 
sunlight for a few seconds under red, 
green, orange, and blue. glasses, corres- 
ponding colors appear upon the surface. 
These colors dissolve rapidly in ammonia. 
If the plate is heated before exposure it 
acquires first a violet and thena red color, 


but loses its sensitiveness to yellow and 
green light. 

A repetition of the above experiment 
was made and resulted in the production 
of colors, not very decided to be sure, but 
giving unmistakable evidence of color 
action. The blue, however, bore more 
resemblance to dirty olive than to the 
heavens’ profoundest azure. 

AN EXHIBITION of lantern slides from 
negatives made by members of the Phila- 
delphia Photographic Society, was given 
on the 11th of January, at Association 
Hall. About 175 pictures were shown; 
the work of many of the newer members 
being The 


represented. photographs 


| were characterized by the same artistic 


qualities which distinguish the work of 
the Society. A number of novelties were 
shown in the shape of photographs taken 
at night withthe Blitz light or magnesium 
instantaneous flash. 

The variety of lighting was novel and 
beautiful, showing the artistic value of the 
new illuminator. 


A History OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—By W. 
Jerome Harrison. Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, N. Y. 

Some one has said that the accuracy 
demanded by photography has an effect. 
the moral nature of man in influ- 
encing him toa just regard of the rights 
of others. The author of the History of 
Photography has evidently carried the 
same 


upon 


conscientious regard along with 
him, as a guide in the preparation of this 
work. He does not over-time his subject, 
and weary his readers. 

Such a treatise is necessarily compre- 
hensive ; Mr. Harrison 
passes over it with the experience of an 
old traveler, and points out only those 
places of interest which are important to 


nevertheless, 
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‘the student for a full comprehension of 
the subject. 
unnecessary detail, and yet the matter, 


One is never wearied with 


through condensed, makes excellent and 
entertaining reading. 

Mr. Harrison has expended much care 
in his examination of the comprehensive 
literature of the subject. Not alone 
books, but every paper which has been 
pres nted before societies, has been con- 
sulted, and the contents carefully di- 
gested. 

The History of Photography has an 
excellent portrait of the author, by the 
Moss Engraving Company. 





THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRA- 


PHY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
ALMANAC. Edited by C. W. Can- 
field. Published by Scovill Manu- 


facturing Co., New York. 

Progress in knowledge is most rapid 
when thought is stimulated by contact 
with kindred spirits. 

Our ideas and opinions, if left to feed 
upon the provender supplied by our inner 
consciousness alone, must very soon be- 
come like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s 
vision. 7 

To be fat and photographically well fed, 
we must constantly seek for nutriment 
in those grazing fields which are ripe with 
the golden grain of other men’s ideas. 

There is no better way to secure the 
necessary pabulum than to make use of 
the free interchange of ideas and the ripe 
experience of the active laborers in our 
profession, which are to be found recorded 
in the books which yearly appear as epi-_ 
tomes of photographic progress. 

It was only last year that a new store- 
house was opened, which at once sur- 
prised us with the richness and nutritive 
qualities of its contents. We mean Zhe 
American Annual of Photography. Now 
it has opened again its granary, which is 
even more abundantly stocked than last 


think 
master, Mr. Canfield, anticipating a seven 


year’s. One might the store- 
years’ famine, had made provision against 
any possible photographic barrenness in 
the land. 

Leaving our metaphor, we say that the 
second issue of the American Annual 
shows its editor has been both active and 
conscientious in securing the best con- 
tributions, and the photographer who 
neglects to avail himself of the labor so 
generously bestowed, deserves to grow as 


lean and hungry as Cassius himself. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS FOR 1888, Ed- 
ited by Ed. L. Wilson, New York. 

This little book now makes its appear- 
ance for the twenty-fifth time, with its usual 
gross (144) of pages. 

It is one of those old stand-bys, which, 
like established and reputable inns, the 
traveler looks to for good and substantial 
entertainment. 

We are glad to see that the proprietor 
of Mosaics has adorned his house with a 
number of choice pictures. A grand four- 
page frontispiece by the Moss Eng. Co., 
from negatives by Ad. Solomon, J. Landy, 
and P. H. Rose. 





A DALLMEYER Portrait 4 D Rigid 
Mounting, in perfect condition, 
very rapid. Listed at $108.00, will be 
sold for spot cash, $68.00. 
Tuos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 
635 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


“ET the new C. B. Combined Per- 
manent Intensifier and Reducer for 
Gelatine Plates. 
Tuos. H. McCouuin & Co., 
635 Arch street, Phila. 


RARE CHANCE FOR A BAR- 

= GAIN.—A Dallmeyer Portrait 2 A 

Lens, with Rack and Pinion, very rapid, 

having been used for taking Animals in 

rapid motion, in perfect condition, nearly 

new. List price, $148.00, will be sold 
for spot cash, $90.00. 

Tuos. McCo.uin & Co., 
635 Arch St., Phila,, Pa. 
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NOVEMBER BARGAIN LIST. 


Accessories : 
1—8x10 Hough's Exterior Ground, 


new, light left, 4 II 50 
1—8x1o Exterior Ground, good 

condition, 10 00 
1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and 

Cabinet combined, fair condi- 

tion, reduced to $4 00 
1—Universal Position Chair, Crim- 

son Terry; all Attachments 

except Baby Chair; good as 

Rs we nha Ghee es 30 00 
2—Spencer Head-rests II 00 
1—Pharaoh Position Chair . 16 00 
1—8x1o Eastman’s Roll Holder, | 

good as new . 20 00 
1—8x8 Seavey Ground, new, ;, light 

right , 15 00 
British Journal Almanacs for 1878 20 | 
Photo Mosaics for 1883, oe 20 | 
1—No. 72 Osborne — ated as 

new, .. 8 00 
1—8x1o Plain ground . 4 50 
1—Bryant rustic gate . «§ @@ 
1—Seavey balustrade. . . . . 14 00 
1—Rustic corner chair . .» -ae 
1—Knickerbocker stand, with 

14x17 top. 12 00 
1—8x1o0 Osborne's interior back- 

ground, new, light left . 20 00 
1—4x8 Osborne’s side slip. . . 7 50 
Negative boxes, odd sizes, each . 20 
1—Adjustable arm Position Chair 12 00 
1—Position Chair, rising back. 8 50 
1—Osborne stile, new 50 
1—40z. Porcelain mortar and pestle 35 
1—6 in. Porcelain mortar and pes- 

tle : 50 
Pearl leads, the best retouching 

point in the market, each . 15 
Interchangeable View Albums, 

7x10, for 5x8 views, with re- 

movable leaves fastened by 

OSG. si wwe 8 
Job Lot Fine Cabinet Plush 

Frames, each 60 
2—5x8 Pneumatic Shutters, new, 

each 5 00 


8x10 Job Lot P icture frames : write 
for particulars. 
Desiring to reduce our stock, we will 
sell for a short time. 


PER DOZ. 
80 
65 


5x8 Woodbury Dry Plates . 
4% x6% “ 
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PER DOZ, 
6%x8y% “ o I 15 
6%x8¥% Triumph “ 85 
5X7 72 x 55 
44x6% “ 45 
5x8 Neidhardt “ 65 
4x5 Bridle 3 35 
Camera Boxes: 
1—4x5 Bijou Camera, and two 
holders, . 8 00 
I—11x14 Blair reversible “back, 
extension front view, box and 
and 3 holders, 40 00 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 
5x8 Tourist Camera Box, 2 
Daisy Plate Holders, 1 Exten- 
sion Tripod, and 1 Canvas 
Carrying Case, very little used. 
Price, new, ) SO$0 will sell 
OF. « 30 00 
I—6%x8% camera, "with ratchet 
bed, ground glass and wet 
holder . Taree 
1—4x5 '76 outfit... . 15 00 
I—1o0x12 Cone View Camera, 
Double Swing, new. . 52 80 
1—11x14 New Haven Reversible 
Back Camera, Double Swing, 
OO vs en 4s, se «ee 
1—14x17 New Haven Acme Por- 
trait Camera, Single Swing, 
new . ‘ 46 oo 
I—¥% size Portrait Camera . 5 00 
1—4x4 Standard Portrait Camera 
wet holder, new 14 75 
1—4x5 Flammang rev olving back 
Camexa, new, . 25 00 
I—44%x5% No. 202 A. Scovill 
Outfit . : 20 50 
1—6%x8% View Camera 1 and 
Lens 12 00 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
3 holders, ‘case and tripod 25 00 
1—6%x8% American Optical Co., 
first qual. View Camera 23 00 
I—4%x5% Ex. qual. Portrait 
Camera i, 0) oo oe 
1—5x8 American Optics ul (4, 
Stereo Camera . . 2 0 ee ae 
1—6%x8% Standard Portrait 
Camera, with holder . 13 60 
1—5x8 Blair View Camera, single 
swing . 17 00 
Lenses : 
1-—14x17 Harrison wideangle view 18 00 
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1—4x4 Tench Portrait Lens. This 
was made by Dallmeyer’s 
foreman and is the same com- 
bination as his No. 3, A list, 
$224.00, willsell for . © ‘ 
1—Finder . Y 
1—Prosch Shutter, 
matic release . ements 
1—Matched pair German Stereo- 
scopic Lenses, in good order . 
1—Matched pair imitation Dall- 
meyer Lenses, 
i—5x8 Dallme yer View Lens . 
1—Woodward Condensing Lens. 
1—4x4 Darlot Globe Lens. 


No. 2, Pneu- 


I—4x4 “ a ~ 

1—5x8 Abendroth wide angle v view 
lens -_ i waretiet Sia a 

1---% size L. W. Krantz Portrait 
Lens 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OF 


I—% size C. C. Harrison portrait 
lens. wilt 3 
I—¥ size portrait lens . 
I—¥% size Darlot quick acting 
Portrait Lens, central stops . 
1—No. 6, 17x20 Darlot wide-angle 
Hemispherical Lens . 
1—Extra 4x4 Chapman Portrait 
Lens ; 
1—8x1o E. A. View Lens . 
1—5x8 Darlot View Lens . 
1—4x5 Harrison & Schnitzer View 
Lens S berhbist anes 
1—Ross View Lens oe . 
i—H. Fitz Double View Lens, re- 
volving stops . . 
1—8x1o Voigtlander Portrz ‘it L ens 
I—4x4 Dallmeyer Group Lens 
1—4x4 Walz] Portrait Lens 


40 


NW 


N 


5 00 
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BACKGROUNDS ann ACCESSORIES. 


NEW 





The present complete lines are 


Accessories are painted in flat oil, 
any of its derangeable features. 


proof. 


Mixed Paints for touching up damaged’ backgrounds and Accessories. 


tographs mailed 


J. W. 


all new 


Backgrounds painted in oil, 


on 


and very fine in design and finish. The Papier Mache 
which retains all the beauties of water color without 
They will not rub out or smell, and are vermin 


application, 


BRYANT, 


if desired. 


[am making a set of Permanent 
Pho- 
returned. 


but must be 


LA Porte, INDIANA. 





BLITZ-PULVER, 


For Instantaneous Photography at Night. 
One Tenth of a Second. 


Full Time—Stop down 


lens—The Latest, the Best, the Cheapest. 


20 CHARGES FOR 60 CENTS. 


Tuos. H. McCotiin & Co., 635 Arcu Sr., 
MANUFACTURERS. 


SOLE 





Pictures taken 


in 
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